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1. Expedition to the Trans-Naryn Country in 1867. By Baron P. E. 
Osten Sacken. Translated from the Eussian and communicated 
by E. Delmar Morgan, f.r.g.s. 

[Extracts.] 
Baron Osten Sacken arrived at Vernoye in the end of June, 1867, 
where he met Colonel (now General) Poltoratsky, who was pre- 
paring a reconnaissance to the Trans-Naryn district. Colonel 
Poltoratsky invited the Baron to join the expedition; and the 
latter, considering that so favourable an opportunity of exploring 
a country as yet unvisited by Eussians should not be lost, deter- 
mined on accepting the invitation ; the proposed route lay across 
the Thian Shan almost in a meridional direction south. The nar- 
rative is in the Baron's own words. 

" The Trans-Naryn district, which we purposed visiting, became 
part qf Eussia's dominions by the Treaty of Pekin in 1860, by 
which treaty the frontier-line with China is fixed to the east of 
Lake Issik-kul, along the southern spurs of the Celestial Moun- 
tains, to the Kokand territory, and, therefore, includes within the 
Eussian boundaries the whole of the mountainous district south of 
the Issik-kul. In this country are situated the head- waters of the 
Syr-Daria and the alpine lakes of Son-kul and Chatir-kul. 

" On the 2nd July we left Vernoye by the road to Kastek. 

" On the 6th and 7th July, the party crossed the Kastek Pass, 
which has been admirably described by M. Severtsoff. Along this 
defile the post-road between Vernoye and the Syr-Darian district 
runs. Here, too, a line of telegraph-wires to connect Eussia with 
Turkistan is meditated. As we went through the pass we saw 
works in progress for making the road passable for wheel convey- 
ances, — an operation attended by great difficulties, owing to the 
large quantity of boulders which obstruct the way, and the fre- 
quent windings of the little river Kastek, whose waters first strike 
one side, then the other, of the narrow defile. The work was being 
done by soldiers, and five wooden bridges were ready. The newly- 
planed hand-rails glistened in the sun, and our Kirghiz horses, 
startled at so unusual a sight, could hardly be forced across the 
bridges. 

" The view from the summit of the Kastek Pass, the desolate 
grandeur of which is commented on by Severtsoff, also made a 
deep impression on us. We could distinguish particularly clearly 
the long snowy chain of the Alexandroffsky Mountains on the other 
side of the Chu Valley ; these were the first of five ranges which 
lay across our route. 
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" On the 9th and 10th July our detachment crossed the Alexan- 
droffsky range by the Shamsi defile, where, for the first time, we 
met with thick pine-forests. 

" The descent from the Shamsi Pass into the valley of the Koshkar 
is far more abrupt than the ascent from the north. The valley of 
the Koshkar is still more dreary and monotonous in aspect than that 
of the Chu. After crossing this valley, we commenced ascending 
the Kizart, a tributary of the Koshkar, and then entered the belt 
of mountains on the northern slopes of the Son-kul plateau. We- 
reached the lake of Son-kul on the morning of the 14th July. All 
the previous night we were forcing our way through denies and.' 
over cliffs, in an ever upward direction, till at last, after climbing 
the last lofty axis of the range, we suddenly saw before us the blue 
surface of the lake, scarcely rippled by the morning breeze. Prom 
the eminence on which we were standing an inconsiderable distance 
of sloping-ground, covered with luxuriant grass, separated us from 
the lake. In our rear, i. e. to the north, the snowy peaks and 
ridges presented the appearance of a troubled sea. On the opposite 
(southern) side of the lake the hills separating the Son-kul plateau 
from the Naryn Valley were as one continuous chain, not muchi 
elevated above the lake, with peaks here and there speckled with 
snow. On the night of the 14th we encamped at the very edge of the 
lake, between two such ridges. The shores and bottom of the lake 
close to the shore are thickly covered with large pebbles, beyond 
which is a yellowish clay. I could not judge whether the depth of 
the lake increased suddenly. The taste of the water, though inferior 
to that of the rivulets, which force their way through the grass to 
the lake, is fit for use, and our cattle drank it eagerly. There are no 
large fish in the lake ; in the pebbly bed of the lake, near the shore, 
a few small fish, about an inch long, were seen, and also crustaceous 
animals. We only saw one kind of bird on the lake, which the 
sportsman of our expedition pronounced to be widgeon. 

" The Son-kul plateau is above the elevation of arboreal vegeta- 
tion ; it is admirably adapted for Kirghiz encampments. The ex- 
treme length of the lake is 25 versts (17 miles), extreme breadth, 
18 (12 miles). The Koidjarti flows out of the south-east corner of 
the lake, and falls into the Naryn. 

" On the 15th July we marched round the north-west end of the 
lake, and came to a level plain, which joins the lake on the west. 
The pasturage here is excellent, but we found it entirely deserted 
by the Kirghizes, who had retired to the mountains on hearing of 
our approach. Son-kul presented a very different appearance when 
we revisited it on our return in the month of August. Kirghiz 
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encampments were then everywhere scattered along its banks, and 
presented all the animation of nomad life. The commander of our 
expedition was received with due honour, fetes (baigi), with horse- 
races, &c, were celebrated for the occasion. I never before wit- 
nessed such prosperity and wealth as we saw in the encampments 
of the Kirghizes on the Son-kul when we returned from our suc- 
cessful reconnaissance. The numerous clean white yurtas (felt 
tents) glistened in the sun, and afforded a marked and agreeable 
contrast to those we were in the habit of seeing on the Kirghiz 
steppe, where they are almost black, dirty, and smoke-stained. 

" To return to the description of our journey. The detachment 
continued its march in a southerly direction, and soon the lake was 
hidden from view by the spurs of hills on its south-west side. We 
halted on entering the picturesque defile of Molda-asu, whose 
descent to the Naryn is wonderfully steep. Gigantic orange- 
coloured rocks of close-grained limestone marked the entrance to 
the defile, in which we first saw bushes of juniper, and, as we 
descended, graceful white pine-trees. The pine-forests grow in one 
continuous dark-green belt along the most inaccessible cliffs of the 
mountain sides, and render the scenery quite peculiar of its kind. 
From the nearest heights we obtained a splendid view over the 
valley of the Naryn, and the southern Naryn Eange, beyond which 
could be seen the elevated table-land sloping towards the north, 
and forming part of the watershed of the Naryn. The distant view 
to the south was shut out by the snowy peaks, which seemed part 
of one great range, though, in reality, portions of a succession of 
ranges, of which fact we were afterwards convinced. But this 
great panorama was wanting in brightness — the colouring was 
monotonous and dreary, owing to the prevailing clay and grey 
limestone. Verdure could only be seen in the foreground close to 
the observer. 

" We descended the Molda-asu defile with some difficulty. Vegeta- 
tion here was plentiful. Besides the white pine and juniper 
mentioned above, there were varieties of leaf-bearing shrubs, wild 
rose, arbutus, currants, barberry, honeysuckle, dogberry, and 
mountain-ash, the greater number of which were already bearing 
fruit. 

" The first half of the descent, and the most difficult, terminates in 
a deep valley, where a small stream from the right unites with the 
one in the defile, which here takes a sharp bend to the left (i. e. to 
the east), and widens out. The road becomes more even, and the 
stream of greater volume. We were more than an hour making the 
descent to the first bend of the defile, and three-quarters of an hour 
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to the second, when we came to another deep valley at the wood of 
Ike-chat. 

" At 1 1 a.m. we were tinder the walls of Kurtka, an insignificant 
Khokan fortress, demolished in 1863 by Captain Protsenko, but 
since restored, as after that time no Eussian forces had appeared on 
the Naryn. The garrison of the fort took to flight as we approached. 
It consisted only of 20 men, as we discovered from an interesting 
report to the Khan of Khokan, forgotten by the commander of the 
fort in his haste to run away. Kurtka stands on a lofty precipitous 
cliff, which is being undermined by the abrasion of the river, whose 
current is here very rapid. Kurtka had more the appearance of a 
heap of clay and dirt than the habitation of people accustomed to 
settled life — from a distance, indeed, it is difficult to distinguish it, 
for the colour of the habitations blends with the yellowish-grey 
tint of the clayey soil. 

" On the evening of the same day a ford was discovered across the 
Naryn, where in its deepest part the water reached the saddle- 
girths. Here we crossed the following day (17th July); the river 
here is divided into several channels, its total breadth being from 
200 to 300 yards. 

" Our route on the other side of the Naryn lay through an unknown 
country. As far as Kurtka we had an excellent guide in Captain 
Protsenko's topographical map, but had now to trust to Kirghiz 
guides. 

" On the 18th we continued our journey down the valley of the 
Naryn, after making our way through tall cane thickets (Phragmites). 

" In an hour's time we came to the Terek, a tributary of the Naryn, 
whose banks were wooded with poplar. This was the last arboreal 
vegetation we saw till we reached the southern slopes of the Thian 
Shan, two days' march from Kashgar. 

" We encamped for the night at the upper end of the valley, where 
it is more open at the foot of some clayey cupola-shaped eminences 
totally devoid of vegetation. Far to the south lay stretched before 
us a gigantic transverse chain of mountains, whose snowy peaks, at 
first hidden in the clouds, shone out before evening quite clearly. 
The slopes were covered with grass-land. In this chain we could 
distinguish the entrances to three passes leading to the valleys of 
the Atbasha and Arpa tributaries of the Naryn and running parallel 
to it. We were told they are respectively named (beginning at the 
easternmost), Airitash, Beibitche, and Chalkude. On the 19th 
July we came to an open plain forming a plateau somewhat in- 
clined towards the north, and surrounded on all sides except on the 
north by low spurs, beyond which were the lofty mountains. 
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" On this drearily monotonous table-land our party had to encamp 
for the first time without water since their departure from Vernoye. 
We continued a south-westerly direction, and, after six hours' march, 
towards 3 p.m. we encamped for the night at the entrance to the 
defile of Djaman-daban. 

" The Djaman-daban Pass takes two days' march to get through, 
as does that of Shamsi. The Djaman-daban chain is therefore 
quite as important as the Alexandroffsky. We have no knowledge 
of the chain further to the west ; towards the east it very soon 
diminishes in size as it approaches the Naryn. 

" The entrance to the Djaman-daban Pass is very conspicuous 
from a distance, owing to the bright red rocks of ferruginous con- 
glomerate, which forms a distinct stratum. This was the wildest 
and most dreary defile which we crossed during our expedition. 
The rocks are for the most part of a gloomy grey colour. The 
ascent at first is very gradual ; about the fourth mile up the pass 
there were bushes of juniper, but white pine does not grow in this 
defile. 

" The altitude of the Djaman-daban Pass was not ascertained by 
barometrical observation, though I conclude that it is not lower 
than the Tashrobat Pass, which is 12,900 feet above sea-level 
according to Buniakoffsky. On the top of the pass the cold was 
intense, and snow fell. Our caravan was so exhausted that we 
determined on halting upon the slope of the mountain before enter- 
ing the valley of the Arpa. We pitched our camp on some level 
ground which terminates in a rocky precipice. From here we had 
an extensive view over the valley of the Arpa, which is undoubtedly 
at a considerable elevation. On the opposite side of the valley 
stretched the great chain of Kashgar-daban, on which I counted 63 
snowy peaks. 

" The Kashgar-daban Chain visibly decreases from west to east. 
As we descended the Djaman-daban we could see the great size of 
the Kashgar-daban Chain on the west, with enormous snow-fields 
between the peaks. Further eastward, though not so far as the Suiik 
cleft, forming the pass of that name, there seemed much less snow. 
To the east of Suuk, opposite the rivulet Djamat (where we passed 
the night of the 23rd on our way to Tashrobat), the snow again 
increases in quantity, though I should consider that the Kashgar- 
daban Chain is not so stupendous here as in its western part. One 
of our companions, Chaldeyeff, Captain of Cossacks, visited the 
Suuk Pass. According to his opinion, this pass is considerably 
higher than that of Djaman-daban. The Cossacks and Khirghizes, 
who accompanied him, suffered much inconvenience from the rarity 
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of the atmosphere, and he himself, for the first time during the 
whole expedition, experienced difficulty in breathing. However, 
Buniakoffsky, who visited the Sduk Pass in 1868, ascertained 
the altitude, according to his observations, to be 12,740 feet, i.e. 
about 200 feet lower than Tashrobat. 

" On resuming our march we descended to the valley of the Arpa, 
turned to the east, i. e. up the valley, and crossed the barely-per- 
ceptible watershed separating the Arpa from another tributary of 
the Naryn, the Atbasha. On the 24th July we were at the entrance 
to the Tashrobat defile, which serves as a pass across the snowy 
chain, extending from the east and terminating abruptly at the head 
of the Arpa valley. A road, frequently used by the caravans going 
to Kashgar, passes through the Tashrobat defile ; the caravans cross 
either by the latter route, or by the Terekti Pass, more to the 
east.* 

" We crossed the Tashrobat Pass in one march, i. e. six to seven 
hours. The last part of the pass is very steep. From the summit 
the eastern extremity of the Chatir-kul was visible ; the descent to 
the lake is much shorter than the ascent from the north side. The 
height of the lake, according to Buniakoffsky's observations, is 
11,050 feet, i. e. 1850 feet below the Tashrobat Pass. 

" We suffered a great deal from the cold in the Chatir-kul plateau ; 
large flakes of snow fell at intervals. The following morning we 
found ice in our cooking-utensils. We had no wood fuel, and in 
damp weather hiziak burns badly ; we were forced to burn pieces of 
old felt tents, &c, to cook by. 

" On the 26th July, in alternate sunshine and snowfall, our party 
passed round the east side of Chatir-kul, over level ground covered 
with saline grass, which further to the east joins the Aksai table- 
land. On our return journey we completed the circuit of the lake : 
in shape it somewhat resembles the Issik-kul ; its length is 21 versts f 
(14 miles), breadth 9J versts (6 miles). The snowy mountains are 
6 to 10 versts (about 5 miles) distant from the lake on the south 
side. These mountains are a continuation of the Kashgar Daban, 
which we had seen in the valley of the Arpa. At this point the 
chain is somewhat smaller. The mountains approach close to the 
lake only on its western side. The streams which join the lake are 
probably dry all the year round, except in spring, during the ex- 
cessive melting of the snows. A rivulet which issues from the Tash- 
robat Pass dries up before reaching the lake. The water in the lake 

* Valikanoff went to Kashgar by the Terekti Pass, and returned by that of 
Tashrobat. 

t The Issik-kul is 169 versts (113 miles) long. 
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is brackish. ; the depth cannot be very considerable, for we could see 
shallow places a mile from the east shore, as we stood on the moun- 
tain south of the lake. 

" The Chatir-kul has no outlet ; but I think it important, for the 
sake of future travellers, to mention the following facts, which may 
be worthy of their investigation: — As we rode over the plateau 
which joins the lake on its eastern side, we crossed a small brook or 
ditch, about 10 feet wide, which joins the Chatir-kul, and has a 
direction from east to west. There was apparently no current in. 
this brook. Our topographer, in surveying, went considerably more 
to the east, and found that this brook finishes in a sedgy marsh, 
about 6 miles from the lake. From this marsh a small stream flows 
to the eastward, which he was told was the Aksai, but which, on 
further investigation, proved to have no connection with that river ; 
for he found that it turned to the north, and at length lost itself in 
one of the dry channels which return again to the Chatir-kul. The 
real Aksai has its source further to the east, about 1 3 miles (20 versts) 
from the lake. 

" Judging from the grass (Batrachium and Potamogeton peclinatus) 
left by the receding waters of the lake — in some places on the east 
shore at a distance of 20 paces from the water's edge — I should say 
that the lake rises 1J foot, and probably a great deal more when the 
snows melt. At the west end of the lake there were traces of sub- 
mersion of the shores for a distance of 200 yards from the lake. 

" Chatir-kul is on the borders of Eussia and Eastern Turkistan ; the 
object of our journey was therefore attained. The commander of 
our expedition, however, very justly remarked that his survey would 
be far more valuable if it could be continued to some well-known 
and important point. Kashgar was well suited for our purpose, and, 
according to the march-routes of the caravans, was only 5 marches 
distant from Chatir-kul. We had no intention of going as far as 
Kashgar itself, but we thought that if we could cross the mountains 
in front of us we should see that city, even though at a distance 
from it, for we believed it to lie in an open plain like Strasburg, 
when seen from the heights of Schwartzwald or Berne, from Mount 
Niesen, on the Lake of Thun. But we were wrong in our conjec- 
tures, for after three forced marches to the south we found ourselves 
still among the mountains, which, though lower, gave us no view 
of Kashgar. 

" Seventeen versts (11 miles) from the eastern extremity of Chatir- 
kul is the pass of Turagat, forming the watershed at no great eleva- 
tion above the lake. The streams running to the south unite with 
the small river Toyanda part of the basin of the Kashgar-daria, 
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Eastern Turkistan. A sloping defile, in which is the dry channel 
of a mountain torrent, leads to the Turagat Pass. The hed of this 
dried water-course is not covered with the shingle generally found 
in those mountain torrents, hut with a red clayey sand. We met 
with several such water-courses during our excursion in an easterly 
direction from Turagat, where we saw numhers of small hillocks, 
between which the aforesaid dry water-courses of red sand wind. 
The whole district has a peculiar character. Judging from the 
appearance of the cliffs and sandstone rocks which form the sides of 
these water-courses, one is led to infer that in spring, when the 
snows melt, the quantity of water in them is very considerable. 

" We rode more than once along the channels of these dried-up 
streams, whose beds form admirable bridle-paths, and found on the 
soft damp sand innumerable traces of animal life. M. Skorniakoff, 
our naturalist and sportsman, showed us tracks of bear, wolves, deer, 
mountain-sheep, and hares. 

" On the 29th July we continued our journey south from the 
Turagat Pass. At first we descended the valley of the Toyanda 
Eivulet, bounded by low hills, and flowing almost due south. There 
are no steep descents, and the ground slopes gradually. The fol- 
lowing day, 30th July, we finally entered the zone of shrubs ; the 
banks of the stream were covered with tamarisk, Lycium, &c. 

" About midday we came to the junction of the Toyanda with the 
Suuk ; the latter flows from the west, and probably has its source in 
the Suuk Pass, in the Kashgar-daban. We this day overtook a 
small caravan on its way to Kashgar with sheep. 

" The 31st July was our last day's advance. After two hours' ride 
we saw the first tree, a poplar ; it is first met with singly, then in 
groups mingled with willow. A little farther on it became apparent 
we were approaching an inhabited country. There were fields of 
excellent wheat, and people, who did not seem at all disturbed by 
our appearance, quietly engaged in agricultural labours. They 
called themselves Chonbogishi. 

" At a bend of the valley to the south-east we had a view of a 
small fort or outpost situated on some elevated open ground. This 
was the outpost of Tessik-tash, where the Chinese authorities met 
Valikhanoffin 1858. 

" Tessik-tash was the Ultima Thule of our expedition. 

"According to the Kirghizes we were 12 versts (8 miles) from 
Artush, and 30 versts (20 miles) from Kashgar. These distances 
are only approximate. In any case, it was interesting to know that 
Kashgar is situated to the east of where we were. This fact deter- 
mined Poltoratsky, in reading a paper before the Physical Section 
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of the Geographical Society, to lay down the longitude of Kaehgar 
two degrees east of that assigned by the Jesuits ; a statement, how- 
ever, made by him with some reserve, because all surveys south of 
the Issik-kul were based on the only astronomical point fixed, viz., 
the western extremity of the Issik-kul. 

" Certainly, if we take into consideration Captain Eeinthal's map, 
made at the end of 1868, of the road from Fort Naryn through the 
Terekti Pass to Kashgar, the position of the latter town would be 
again west of that assigned to it by our survey. In Walker's map 
of Central Asia (1867) Kashgar stands on the 75° 25' longitude east 
of Greenwich, i.e. l£ degree further east tban Klaproth's map, 
and this is based on Montgomery's calculations (see Vol. xxxvi. 
'Journal London Geographical Society'). With regard to the 
astrononomical positions fixed by the brothers Schlagintweit, who 
assigned the positions of Kashgar, and all the towns of Eastern 
Turkistan, two degrees further to the west than those laid down by 
the Jesuits (an opposition to which was first made by the Eussian 
Society in 1861 by the late Captain Golubieff, Fellow of the 
Society), we must exclude them altogether from the cartography 
of Central Asia. 

" We have only to hope that the position of Kashgar may be finally 
determined as soon as possible, by sending an astronomical expedi- 
tion there." 

The Paper will be printed entire in the ' Journal.' 

The President, in returning thanks to the Baron Osten Sacken, the aulhor 
of this most instructive paper, said that the Council of the Society had that 
day elected him an Honorary Corresponding Member. He regarded it as the 
duty of Englishmen and Russians to act harmoniously in the great work of 
exploring, each from their own side, the physical structure of Central Asia. 



2. Progress of Russian Explorations in Turkistan. By 
Delmar Morgan, Esq. 
[Extracts.] 
The new administrative reform which has created the province 
of Turkistan under the independent rule of a General Governor, 
and new and carefully executed maps made in conformity with the 
latest surveys and observations conducted by Professor Struve and 
others, together with improved means of communication, and a 
more settled state of the country will, let us now hope, throw 
open a country which has hitherto been a terra incognita to Euro- 
peans. 

This province is bordered by Djnngaria and Southern Siberia on 
the east, Eastern Turkistan or Kashgaria, the Khanats of Bokhara 



